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For the Companion. 
*SIAH TURNER. 


Josiah Turner was a good-natured poor fellow, 
sho lived with his mother, and took (or pre- 
ended to take) care of her. Everybody liked 
‘Sigh because he was free-hearted and happy, and 
never fretted under hard fortune or a practical 
joke. Indeed, it needed the frequent advice of his 
fiends, sometimes pretty broad and bfint, to sec- 
ond the entreaties of his mother, before he could 
beinduced to do any thing at all at home, pro- 
sided a neighbor wanted help. 

Atevery “‘raising,” or ‘‘husking,” or ‘‘bee,” as |’ 
a matter of course *Siah was one of the company, 

nd laughed the loudest, and worked the hardest, 
nd (generally) stayed the latest of them all, and 

‘a fire, or a break-down, or a run-away accident, 

srarobbery happened in the village, the honest 

ellow was in his glory. ; 
Folks commonly said of him that he would run 
is legs off to help his neighbors, but wouldn't 
ia finger to help himself. This was exaggerat- 
pg thetruth a little, as almost all popular sayings 
fo, to give a smarter sound to it, for really ’Siah 

id manage to keep the pot boiling at home, 

vith his mother’s help), though there was but 
tile in the pot; but, put his case as favorably as 
scan, it is impossible to deny that ’Siah was 
hittless. 
The consequence was that while his friends who 
J grown up with him went into business, and 
came well off, he wore his pockets out with 
mying his hands in them, and had nothing. 
As I said, everybody liked ’Siah, but unfortu- 
tely there were not many who interested them- 
ves in him enough to encourage him to thrifty 
ys. He was always welcome to the tavern, for 
told?stories well, and could sing a song, and 
en dance a jig if one hired him to, with a drink 
cider or the filling of a pipe. 
Beside, he took it all in good part when they 
ked fun at him for the hen-hawk’s egg that had 
nsmuggled into the nest of his setting pullet 
some roguish boy, and hatched, as he had told 
mt town, ‘‘a live game rooster;” and for the 
tripe that he had taken of a wag of a butcher, 
i after “washing it in three waters,” according 
lirections, boiled it, and undertook to eat it. 
But when it came to putting the poor fellow in 
way to honest prosperity, by showing him 
to work to better advantage, or offering him 
id wages to work more steadily, there was an 
of the sport, and generally an end of the 
ome, too. 
Siah, better cut that grass of yours before 
tcomes,” or, ‘*’Siah, your potatoes want hoe- 
"or, “’Siah, what ails your corn? did you 
t the yellow sort?” or, ‘*’Siah, what are you 
ig to your pig? have'you put him on rations ?” 
about all the prompting he ever got to indus- 
ind economy. 
) be sure, there was a spice of truth in the 
mon testimony: ‘‘It’s a sure loss to anybody 
re 'Siah a job,” and ‘‘It’s all labor thrown 
‘ohelp him,” but there did not happen to 
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-_ tience enough in the neighborhood to give 

‘second or third trial. Only old Dea. Hap- 
s ‘had promised him one summer that if he 
nt rele J##attend well to his little crops that year, and 
ial. OF Tite them in good season, he would see that he 


ich have 


'*o loads of wood and a hundred pounds of 
for the winter; and ’Siah stuck to his work 
‘ll snow came, and found the deacon as 
his word, and he and his mother passed a 
mtable winter. 
"¢ were not many who were willing to take 
urn with good Dea. Hapgood in “‘hiring a 

* fellow to do his own work”—not enough 

‘tt his experimental charity—and poor ’Siah 
‘own rapidly towards absolute pauperism. 


Now Timothy Smith was the tavern keeper, | 
baving been successor to hfs father at the old 
stand for about ten years, and as ’Siah and he, 
were old school-fellows, and quite intimate when | 
boys, it was natural that ’Siah should hang about | 
him with some expectations, as, to be sure, he; 
had done ever since Tim. became landlord. 

But ’Siah had another claim to Tim.’s good 
offices. In the days of their boyhood Tim. might 
remember how he and ’Siah foolishly went in to| 
swim just after a freshet, and how, just as both of | 
them were being carried over the dam, ’Siah got | 
a lodgment among the willows, and caught him | 
by the hair. 

If Tim. occasionally gave ‘Siah a meal of vic- | 
tuals, and showed him other little favors in his | 
own line, it was likely enough to be respect for 
old recollections that made him do it; but in fact, 
Tim. was but a sorry paymaster in the currency 
of gratitude. He never went out of his way or | 
risked any thing for the boy who saved his life, | 
and as he grew up to be a man, and then a land- 
lord, and saw that ’Siah was more likely to be! 


| 
| 


tirely. 
Tim. Smith sat in his porch one day late in 


and leaned on the railings. He was greeted with 
the usual banter, and some extra sallies for his 
melancholy look, when a rough question or two 
as to how things were getting on at home, pre- 
pared the way for the request he had to make. 

“Say, Tim., hire a feller,” pleaded he, with an 
earnestness he was not apt to show in a question 
of work or no work. “I can clean the stables 
and cut the wood—do any thing—only give me 
something reg'lar to get me and the old woman 
bread.” 

Tim. sat and whittled for a minute without an- 
swering, after which he looked up, and squinting 
one eye, remarked, in a tone that was meant to 
be very decided, 

‘**Siah Turner, yd can’t be depended on.” 

How much often turns upon a simple applica- 


received. 
*Siah lingered about the tavern all the after- 
noon, dissatisfied and silent, evidently waiting for 








timself, thoughtless soul that he was, began 
I the pinch, and showed signs of knowing 
mings were not quite as they should be with 
His hands sunk deeper into his ragged 
“as he walked about, and his once merry 
stew dolorofs and low. 

‘nce he became serious enough te listen 
along talk from his mother, and actually 
“gleams of acquiescence when she pro- 
him to go and hire himself out to Tim. 
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an opportunity to repeat his proposition to the 
landlord, but Tim. never gave the opportunity. 
| In the evening the wind blew up from the 
| south-east, and increased to a furious equinoctial 
| storm with heavy rain, and as ‘Sish tarried late, 
his walk that night must have been any thing but 
an easy one, hungry and chilled as he was. They 
| found his body next morning in the mill-pond. 
| He had to cross a bridge without railing over the 
| stream a little above, on his way home, and being 
confused by the blinding wet and wind, he had 








“Say, TIM, HIRE A FELLER?” 


dependenf than profitable, he neglected him en- | flourish the cane vigorously, making a figure 8 in 


| all the puckers smoothed out of his brows; and so 
September, whittling a stick and chatting with} 


Uncle Malachi, the horse doctor, when ’Siah, with | the end of his journey. 
a face considerably soberer than usual, came up | 


tion for employment and the manner in which it is | 


undoubtedly stepped off into the water and 
tloated down, helpless from weakness and fatigue, 
into the pond. 

His poor mother soon after went upon the 
town. Tim, Smith complained to the selectmen, 
and had a railing put upon the fatal bridge, but 
that did not bring poor ‘Siah back to life. 


T. B. 


————__++o+——_—__——_ 
LITTLE BEN. 


About a year ago, more or less, a little old 
gentleman was walking in Fifth Avenue in the city 
of New York. He had a hooked nose with a pair 
of gold spectacles perched on the top of it, and a 
brown wig with.a fine curl in the very middle of 
his forehead. His shirt was quite clean, but very 
much tumbled up at the wristbands. He walked 
with‘a cane, after a queer fashion which I will try 
to describe. He put the cane to the ground with 
a smart rap, then looked at it, with his bushy 
black eyebrows puckered together into what 
seemed a terrible frown, and took two short, 
quick steps. At the next two steps he would 


the air, at the same time glancing upward, with 
on, up and down, rap and flourish, until he got to 


It happened, as he was crossing Eighteenth 
| Street and making a tremendous 8 in the air with 
| his cane, that his eye fell upon a little bit of a 
! . 

| boy playing ball with a small stone against the 
blank side-wall of one of the houses. 

The poor little fellow had but two garments—a 
jragged shirt with no buttons and only half a 
sleeve, and a pair of trowsers which were so large 
that the whole of his morsel of a body could have 
been hidden in one leg of them. As it was, they 
were tied round his waist with a piece of twine, 
and rolled up in the legs. His poor, little, bare 
Spent and ankles looked red and cold, as well as 
'dirty; and it was very fortunate that he had 
such a shock of thick, tangled hair on his head, 
for that was all the hat or cap he owned. 

But, in spite of his rags and nakedness, he was 
happy as a king, darting here and there like 
lightning, and counting out triumphantly every 
time he caught the stone, until, at the very mo- 
ment the little old gentleman was passing, he 
made a miss, and away flew the stone over his 
head, and hit the old gentleman on the end of his 
hooked nose. 

‘Mercy on us!” he exclaimed, in a sharp, 
cracked voice, which sounded like a popgun. 

‘‘Where did that ball go to? said the boy. 

‘*‘What do you mean by knocking people’s 
noses off in broad daylight?” cried the little old 
gentleman. “You'll come to the gallows if you 
go on in this way. Mercy on us!” 

He rubbed his long, hooked nose; while the 


his brow, looked up frightened; but when he saw 
a pair of gray, twinkling eyes bent down on him, 
and a kind smile on the old man’s countenance, 
another smile broke out on his beautiful little face 
—beautiful through all the dirt and neglect—and 
he said: 

“I'm sorry I hit you. I didn’t mean to. 
me clean your boots, sir; they is awful dirty.” 
Then the little old gentleman saw that he had 
a small wooden box, with brushes and blacking ; 
and looking down at his old-fashioned, round-toed 
shoes, said, ‘‘Mercy on us!” again, like another 
popgun. ‘Why, so they are dirty! 'To—be— 
sure!” Then, what does he do but put up one of 
his feet on the box? and the next moment the boy 
was spitting on his brush and rubbing away for 
dear life. 

“What's your name?” asked the little old 
gentleman, presently, 
“Ben,” answered the child, looking up. ‘*What 
made you say I should conie to the gallows? I 
aint cheating.” 

“Well, to—be—sure. That was wrong in me. 
I shall buy you a ball. You mustn’t be pounding 
people's houses with stones. It won’tdo. Where 
do you live ?” 

‘‘Down in Centre Street.” 

“‘Why do you come ’way up here? It is two 
miles, at least.” 

***Cause the big boys beat me away from down 
town, and I must go where I can get some money 
for mother, you see, ‘cause Bill is in-pftson.” 

‘In prisom? What for?” 

‘‘Lor bless you, for prigging.” 

‘‘Mercy on us!” cried the little old gentleman. 
‘‘What does that mean ?” 

“Stealing,” said the child, in a low voice, look- 
ing down, and working very hard at the other 
shoe. 

‘Mercy on us!” ‘came out this time more like a 
popgun than ever—the little old gentleman was 
so shocked; then, after a moment, he drew a long 
breath, and said “to—be—sure;” and then he 
added, in a solemn tone, with all the twinkle gone 
out of his eyes—‘‘But you are ‘not a thief, are 
you?” 

“O, lor, no! I don’t know enough for that.” 

“Poor little man!” said the old gentleman. 
“God grant you never may know enough. Are 
there any more of you?” 

“Yes; my sister, Fighting Bet. I hate her. 
She punches my head agin the wall every chance 
she can get. She would burn a house down for 
ten-pence.” « 

“O, O! what do I hear?” said the little old 
gentleman. ‘It is dreadful!” Then seeing that 
his shoes were finished, and shining like jet, he 
put his hand in his pocket and took out first a ten 
cent stamp. ‘“That’s to buy a ball,” he said. 
Then bringing out a well-worn black pocket-book, 
he took from thence a dollar bill with a portrait of 
Mr. Chase on it, which some funny fellow had or- 
namented with an immense pair of mustaches, and 
handing that also to the ragged, barefooted child, 
told him to buy himself with it a pair of shoes. 

“Why, you’re crazy, aint you?” exclaimed the 
boy, as soon as he could close his mouth after the 
gape of astonishment this munificent gift had. 
caused. ‘Really though, do you mean it ?” 

‘Mean it, my poor boy! To—be—sure; and. 
—and—good-by.” 

He walked off, his under lip trembling, and the 
great frown coming deeper than ever as he 
brought his cane with a rap to the ground, while 
it.did not clear away as well as usual with the 
next two steps, and the flourish of the figure of 8 
in the air. 

Before he had taken six steps little Ben sat 
down on his box. He drew in his breath with a 
long sigh; then another still longer, and then he 
broke into a furious passion of crying, smearing 
the great tears all over his face with his little dir- 
ty brown hands, and sobbing as though his heart 
would break. 

No one noticed him, Presently a cross-look- 
ing servant girl came out. of a low area door in 
the side of the house with a pan of coal ashes. 
She saw little Ben crying, and bawled at him: 

“Go away, you little wretch; go ‘long with 
you!” shaking her fist at him. Then, seeing that 
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boy, pushing away the tangled yellow hair from 


he did not move at once, she rushed at him and 
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cuffed his ears so hard that she knocked him quite | water, but not for tea; though Jim, foreseeing| Then he got out of a great pile a nice little! in every corner of the wretched room. They were 


over. 

‘*You stop now, will you?” screamed the child, | 
catching up his box by the long strap, and swing- | 
ing it round till it came with a sounding whack | 


against her shoulders; then running off at the top and soon the three were eating bread and smoked | chap, your grandfather, told me to give it to you.” 


of his speed, he did not stop until he was com-| 
pletely out of breath. 

But what was the matter with the little old gen- | 
tleman’s eyes as he walked away? He twitched | 
off his spectacles, and taking a large, red silk 

ocket-handkerchief out of his pocket, began rub- | 

ing them, as if they were to blame, holding his| 
cane straight out before him. Then he rubbed | 
the end of his Roman nose, as if he was worried | 
about the state of his eyes, which were shining | 


- with a watery brightness which was very unusual | 


and surprising; and then he exclaimed, 

‘Mercy on us! mercy on us! mercy on us 
three times to himself, in such a little soft voice 
that the words did not sound this time in the least 
like popguns; and after he had blown his nose, 
and put on his spectacles, he brought his cane 
with a rap to the ground and a ‘‘to—be—sure.” 

Before little Ben went home he bought a nice 
India-rubber ball with his ten cents, and tossed it 
in the air as he walked, singing, ‘‘My name it is 
Joe Bowers,” at the top of his voice, for he had | 
forgotten his tears in a very little while. : 

This boy was born in a cellar in the Five 
Points, amidst scenes of squalid poverty and all 
manner of wickedness. 

Ben’s parents were miserable people, who 
starved when they had no money, and lay stupid 
and senseless with poisonous gin when they had 
chanced to earn or beg a few shillings. 

Haggard, brutal-looking men and women live 
all around, and swarms of wretched children, 
screaming and fighting continually, fill the crook- 
ed, dirty streets of this dreadful Five Points. 
The houses, some of them quite large, are rotten 
and mouldering with age and decay. All manner 
of filth lies putrefying in the gutters, and the very 
cats, which dart to and fro from one crazy den to 
another, are gaunt an@ hideous with famine. 

No wonder that little Ben at eight years of age 
was a lean and shrunken child, between hard 
blows and slow starvation. What he earned was 
takenyaway from him every night when he was 
asleep on the bundle of straw that served. him for 
a bed. 

He only cleaned one other pair of boots that 
day, for which he was paid the usual five cents. 
With it he went into a low eating-house and 
bought a slice of bread and a bit of cooked ham. 
This he carefully stowed away in the pocket of 
the old pantaloons along with the precious dollar. 
Ben did nag dream for a moment of spending it in 
buying shoes; he meant to give it to his mother, 
whom the little fellow loved becausé once ina 
great while she kissed him. 

On his way home he met half a dozen other 
boot-blacks, who immediately set upon him ina 
body; pinching his ears, pulling his hair, calling 
him a sneak, regretting that he had no cap on his 
head so that they might snatch it off and toss it 
sky-high; and desiring to’ be informed when he 
was to be hung, as they, wished to be present at 
the ceremony. 

The tormented boy became crimsoned with 
fury, but fearing for his dollar, he raised his arms 
to defend his head and answered back not a word, 
till, watching his chance, he broke from them and 
ran for his life. 

Presently he turned into one of the wretched 
streets of the Five Points. Stopping before one 
of the houses, he stepped cautiously down the 
slimy, muddy steps, but being bréathless and un- 
steady with running, his foot slipped from the last 
one, and he fell against the miserable cellar-door, 
bursting it open. 

“What's that?” cried a man, starting fiercely 
up and coming toward the door. He was a great, 
ill-looking fellow. ‘‘Can’t you walk straight, you 
clumsy _ ?” and he gave the child a blow which 
sent him staggering against the opposite wall. 

“Why don’t you let the boy alone?” growled 
his mother, who was cowering over a battered and 
empty stove. ‘I never see sucha brute as you 
are.” 

“The walls and ceiling were perfectly black with 
age. In one corner was a heap of mouldy straw, 
with some rags thrown over it by way of covering. 
By the side of the stove were two wooden boxes 
which answered for chairs, and near one of them 
was a black bottle smelling of whiskey. An old 
frying-pan, rusty for want of use, and a tin mug, 
stood just within the chimney—and that was all. 

The miserable boy stood crying where his cru- 
el parent had thrown him, not daring to approach 
him 


” 


He soon went softly up to his mother, and 
showed her the dollar. 
“A dollar!” she screamed, clutching it—‘‘a 
dollar! Where did you steal it ?” | 
“I didn’t steal it!” cried Ben, indignantly. | 
‘An old cove gave it to me himself; he told me to | 
buy shoes with it; but I'll give it all to you, moth- | 
er, if you want it.” | 
“Want it? erani it? O, won't we have a jolly | 
time! Here, Jim,” she continued, holding it out 
to the man, ‘“‘go and get some wood, and half a} 
pe of coal, and get this filled”—handing him the | 
vottle—‘‘and get some meat, too, d’ye hear? J’m| 
hungry.” And she rolled her eyes and rubbed 
her hands in joyful anticipation of the coming 
warmth and feast; then suddenly she drew Ben | 
to her and kissed him. 








The child’s poor, thin arms went curling round | 


her neck, and he piteously murmured, “O, moth- 
er, why don’t you be kind to me all the time like 
this ?” 

**Because I’m such a wicked woman,” she said, 
shuddering. ‘But, lor, Ben, you mustn’t miud 


if I hit you when I'm tipsy. I don’t mean it, boy. | but none of his business, if funny old chaps chose! alone; but in vain. The brown paper was torn 


Don’t you cry now, don’t !” 


Luckily, the refreshments coming in at this mo- | toe ; so he grinned and bowed, and went back to poor little Ben awoke the next morning the shirt | 
ment diverted Ben from his tears; and very soon! Ben, tickled his feet by measuring them, too, and! withouta sleeve and the big trowsers were all he 
a fire was burning in the rickety old stove, and | sent a boy to the nearest shoe store with an order saw. 


the battered tin cup was. doing duty on it, heating 


| that the cellar would soon be pitch dark, as the| white shirt, and told Ben to put it on. 


sun was now setting, had added a tallow candle to 
the rest of his purchases. This was stuck in a 
hole in the floor, for candlestick there was none; 


herring, tearing at both with their fingers, with | 


|avidity. Jim had borrowed a cracked tumbler; Ben. 


from an up-stair neighbor, and in this he mixed | 
some hot whiskey, and water for each in turn, Ben 
drinking like the rest until his eyes grew heavy, 
and then closed. 
Jim and his wretched wife finished the whiskey 
between them—this time without quarrelling—and 
by midnight were going off in a series of short | 
naps, sitting on the wooden boxes, tumbling for- 
ward and raising themselves up with sudden jerks 
and moans, till at last they fell upon the floor. 
Tf the little old gentleman could have foreseen | 
what would be done with his dollar, I really think | 
he would have popped out his ‘‘Mercy on us!” | 
like a whole pack of fire-crackers instead of one 
por gun; and Iam sure Mr. Chase, who looks 
ike an excellent good man, if one may judge by 
his portrait on the dollar bills, would rather have 
burned up his money, or made a real ‘‘shinplas- 
ter” of it, than have had it put to such a misera- 
ble use. 
Ben woke the next morning feeling stupid and 
sick; but he got quietly up wEile his parents were 
still sleeping, and taking his box and brushes, 
went softly out, eating the ham and bread which 
he had bought the day before. He went immedi- 
ately up to the same place on Fifth Avenue, hop- 
ing to see his friend; but no little old gentleman 
came along flourishing his cane on that day, or on 
many other days, though Ben watched for him 
eagerly. 
But one day he did come, wig, cane, and all, 
just the same as before; and Ben, running up, his 
dirty but beautiful face in a glow of delight, cried 
out— 
‘See, sir; here’s my ball; I gave the ten-pence 
for it.” 
The poor child was as ragged as ever, and bare- 
footed, of course. 
‘But where are the shoes I gave you the mon- 
ey to buy ?” 
“I gave the dollar to my mother.” 
‘‘And what did she do with it ?” 
Ben looked down,and said, in a low voice, ‘Got 
tipsy.” 
‘Mercy on us!” cried the little old gentleman, 
‘“‘what are we to do with such wicked people ?” 
‘*Bet is in the hospital,” said the boy. 
‘‘Who’s Bet ?” asked the little old gentleman; 
for he had forgotten. 
‘*Bet’s my sister.” 
“OQ! How came she there ?” 
“Well, she was a fighting, and she got her head 
broke with a brick-bat; and the pleeseman came | 
to stop it, and he got kicked, and then they took | 
Bet to the hospital.” 
‘Mercy on us!” said the little old gentleman ; 
then speaking quite sharp, to hide how nearly he 
was crying, ‘‘Here, you boy,” he said, ‘*come 
along with me !” 
He hastened down the side street to Sixth Ave- 
nue and got into a car, telling Ben to follow. And 
so Ben took his first ride! 
They rode as far as the cars went, then walked 
a little way to a hotel, where, by paying for it, 
the old gentleman soon had ready a nice bath of 
piping warm water, soap and towels. 
“Come, Ben,” he said, ‘‘take off your clothes, 
jump in here and scrub yourself well; and I'll wait 
for you in the next room.” Y 
No sooner said than done; for Ben, in a state 
of delightful wonder at such fine things, soon| 
slipped out of the ragged shirt with one sleeve, 
and the big trowsers, and had a warm bath for 
the first time in his life. A ride and a bath! would 
wonders ever cease ? 
You never saw such a bright, handsome face as 
came out of that bath-room half an hour after- 
ward! To be sure, the ragged clothes looked 
doleful and dirty, and Ben hated to put them on 
his clean, white body. But never mind! Just 
wait a bit. 
“Mercy on us!” exclaimed the queer little old 
gentleman, when Ben came up to him; ‘what a| 
difference, and how clean you are! You perfectly 
smell of soap and water. Poor little fellow! to— 
be—sure.” 
They hurried out and went up Broadway to Mr. 
‘Brook’s great ready-made clothing-store, Ben} 
walking on the very tips of his toes to keep his| 
feet clean. 
‘‘Have you ready-made boys’ clothes ?” 
“Thousands of them,” answered the clerk, with 
a very polite bow. 
“Well, take this boy’s measure for a strong, | 
dark suit. Put them on him, and tie up his old | 
clothes in a bundle, if you please.” 
“Yes, sir, certainly,” said the clerk, with a po- 
lite bow. Then he took Ben into a small room, | 
and bringing out his long piece of yellow tape, 

pee to measure the boy in every direction. | 
-resently he darted out and said to the old gen-| 
tleman, ‘‘Did you mean shirt, stockings, pocket- 

handkerchief, cap and all, sir?” 

**Merey on us! do you keep all those things, | 








| 


| 


too?” lh 


“Every article in the line, sir, cheap for cash. | 
They all come into the clothing department, you | 
know, sir.” 

‘**To—be—sure. 
shoes ?” 

‘*We can send for a pair, and have them here | 
in five minutes.” 

‘Poor little boy,” said the old gentleman; ‘‘he 
' shall have them all. Get the shoes, too, if you} 
| please.” 

The clerk said to himself it was all ‘‘jolly queer,” | 


Certainly. How about the 


| to pick up beggars and rig them out from top to| 


| and the measure. | 


“Is it to be mine, sir?” asked Ben, his whole | 
face in a glow of wonder and joy. 
“IT rather think it is,” said the clerk. That old 


‘“*He’s not my grandfather—he’s my friend,” said 
‘I’m only a poor boy.” 

“O!” said the clerk, who knew perfectly well 
that the old gentleman was not his grandfather, 
‘then you're a ge chap, for you are to have a 
complete rig out, like a dandy, all except poma- 
tum for your hair, and cologne for your pocket- 
handkerchief ; we don’t sell those, I’m sorry to 
say. 

‘Ben never suspected that the clerk was laugh- 
ing at him. He was in a bewildered maze of ecs- 
tasy and delight as article after article was hand- 
ed to him, ending with the shoes, which the boy 
had brought in, and which exactly fitted. 

And now he stood completely dressed, his face 
flushed, his eyes wildly bright, his hands trem- 
bling. 

When he came out the funny little old gentle- 
man did not know him; and when he came softly 
up and ‘said, ‘‘Please, sir, thank you, sir, here I 
am.” 

‘Mercy on us!” cried the old gentleman; ‘‘to 
—hbe—sure.” 

He paid for the clothes with some bills which 
had Mr. Chase’s portrait on them. 

Ben thought it must have been a hundred dol- 
lars at least that he had to give, and he said, tim- 
idly, ‘I'll brush your boots as long as I live, sir. 
I love you. You are kind and dod.” 

Upon this the little old gentleman winked very 
hard, for his eyes had become suddenly dim, and 
said, ‘“To—be—sure,” in a whisper, to himself. 

They went out, Ben with his old rags of clothes 
and his blacking-box and brushes, all tied up to- 
gether in brown paper; and the old gentleman, 
who seemed perfectly crazy about Ben, took him 
next to a barber. 

“Cut this boy’s hair, if you please,” he said; 
and very soon Ben was thoroughly re-made. 

The barber lifted Ben upon a high chair, and 
pinned a great towel around his neck; then tak- 
ing a comb and a pair of scissors, began snip, 
snip, snipping, until the long, tangled hair covered 
his shoulders. Then he rubbed something that 
smelled dcliciously on Ben’s head, and, taking the 
comb, with one flourish he made a beautiful part- 
ing at the side; then he brushed, and brushed, till 
the short, wavy locks shone bright and golden. 

He was a beautiful child. Thin and pale, cer- 
tainly, but with a sweet, gentle expression. 

And the little old gentleman loved the child. 
He was such a simple old fellow that he quite 
wondered Ben should love him; and as he trudged 
away from the barber’s he kept glancing at the 
boy’s happy face, and thinking to himself, ‘It’s a 
great thing to have a child love you. To—be— 
sure !” 

‘“‘Where do you live, Ben?” he asked. 

“Down in the Five Points, sir.” 

“Will you take me there? I want to speak to 
your mother.” 


So they walked a little farther down Broadway, | . 


and in five minutes more they were at the steps 
which led to the cellar. Men, women and chil- 
dren, fierce and ragged, watched them all the ee 
and one of the miserable children stole the old 
gentleman’s red silk pocket-handkerchief. 

‘*May I call you my friend ?” asked Ben, timid- 
ly, of the old gentleman. 

‘*To—be—sure,” said the old gentleman. 

They opened the battered door, and went into 
the Sued place. 

‘“What do you want?” asked a gruff voice. 

“It’s me, father! it’s me, mother!” exclaimed 
Ben; ‘‘and this is my friend, who gave me all 
these nice clothes, and the dollar, and the India- 
rubber ball!” 

The man came forward, caught Ben roughly by 
the arm, twisted and twisted him round, and then 
ungraciously said, 

“You'd better have given him money. What's 
the use of fine duds to the likes of him?” 

‘‘Who’s talking?” muttered a voice in the cor- 
ner, gnd Ben’s mother lifted her head from the 
straw on which she was lying. ‘‘Who’s that? 
What do those people want here ?” 

‘It’s me, mother; your Ben!” said -the child, 
going close to her. 

“My boy! my Ben! Why, who’s been doing 
this to you?” touching his clothes and clean face. 

**My Frrenp.” 

‘“‘What! that oldman?” God bless you, sir!” 
said the woman; “though it’s queer how you came 
to do it. Illmake him take’em off when he goes 
to brush boots.”: 

“‘Mercy on us! I don’t want him to take them 
off!” cried the old gentleman. ‘I want him to 
go to school, and I will help you and your husband 
to get work, and to live in comfort, if you will 
promise me to keep sober and be honest.” 

**That I will!” cried the woman, bursting into 
tears. 

The old gentleman tore a page out of his mem- 
orandum-book, wrote on it where he lived, and 
placed it in the woman’s hand; then telling Ben | 
to come to him before nine o’clock the next day, 
e hurried out of the place with many extra flour- 
ishes of his cane, and got safely back to Broadway. 

‘‘Mercy on us!” he ejaculated, ‘‘what a home ; 
Ben shall come away., I'll have him educated; 
and with God’s blessing he will grow up a good 
man. To—be—sure !” : 

He felt for his pocket-handkerchief to polish his 
spectacles, which somehow had gotten very dim. 

**Mercy on us! they've stolen it !” 

That night, when little Ben was asleep, his fa- 
ther took his new clothes and pawned them for 
drink. His mother begged him to leave them 


off, and the old rags placed by his side; and when 


gone. He stood one moment perfectly still, as jf 
turned to stone. Then he began to draw hi; 
breath in long sighs—longer, and longer yet—anq 
then broke into frantic screams and cries. 

His father awoke, furious at having his slee 
disturbed. P 
‘*You’d better be quiet,” he cried, in as 
voice, shaking his fist at him. 
‘*Give me my new clothes !” 
“Give them to me!” 

“You'll never see them again. Go ‘long oy 
and black boots.” “¢ 
All at once the boy became silent. He put the 
ragged clothes on, but did not take his box or 
brushes, and went up the stairs, saying to himself 
“Tl go right to my friend and tell him.” : 
His father heard him, and starting to his feet 
he rushed after him, shouting, ‘‘No, you won't go 
to your friend !” 
Furious with passion and drink, he seized }js 
little son Ben by the arms, and swinging him high 
above his head, hurled him down the stone steps, 
One piteous moan, one {quiver of the little wag. 
ed frame, and the child lay quite still. 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter with Ben?” asked his 
mother, seeing him lying so still and white on the 
straw. 

‘‘He fell down the steps,” said the father, 
Something in the tone of his voice excited he 
suspicion, and looking keenly at him she cried, 

‘*You threw him down. ou know you did.” 
He went up the steps and soon brought back, 
dispensary doctor. 
he miserable child was examined with gentle. 
ness and care by the doctor, who found that his 
collar-bone and one of his legs were broken, 
‘‘He must be taken to the hospital,” he said, 
‘I will send men and a litter.” 

And so poor little Ben, almost murdered by his 
father, was carried off to the hospital ; while is 
parents, afraid ‘of the little old gentleman, movaj 
uftmediately away to another cellar, in another 
street, telling no one where they were going. 
And when Ben’s ‘‘friend,” wondering why the 
boy did not come to him, ventured once more jp. 
to the Five Points, he could not find the child 
his parents, or any one who knew any thing 
about them. And he walked sadly away, saying 
“Mercy on us! what a world it is! Where is the 
pretty little boy? I meant to be so kind to hin, 
Lo—be—sure.” 

Weeks passed, but poor little Ben still lyin 
his bed at the hospital. His constitution had re 
ceived such a shock that he could not rally, an 
the bitter thought of his father’s awful cruelty ate 
into his heart like a cancer. ; 
Everybody waskind to him. The nurse seemed 
to feel more tender and compasionate every day, 
The oldest and roughest among the patients in tie 
ward where he lay would ask him how he feltin 
the morning. 

One day, when his mother was with him, le 
threw his arms passionately round her neck al J 
burst into tears, crying, ‘If I could only see hin 
—O, if I could only see him! Iam dying} aul! 
don’t want to die without seeing my friend.” 
The woman sobbed. ‘O, don’t say you're dy- 
ing,” she cried, ‘“‘my darling, my own little Bea! 
I will never be cross to you again. And I'l 
for the old gentleman; he will make you better.” 
She kissed him, and went out. But though se 
ran all the way to the cld gentleman’s house se 
did not find him at home. She waited an how, 
and he did not come; then she left a message, t= 
peating it over and over to the servant, entreatitg 
the old gentleman not to lose a moment whenle 
knew who wanted him. 

It was night before he came home, for he bil 
dined with a friend. 

“What!” he said to the servant, “my littl 
Ben! Dying? Get mea coach, quick! Mery 
onus! O dear! O dear!” : 
It was against the rules to admit visitors 
night, but the little old gentleman got in, sl 
was soon at the bedside of the dying boy. 
He was already too far gone to speak; butte 
threw his wasted arms around the neck of bis dest 
old friend, and patted his withered cheek; t 
feeling under his pillow, he took out a small [uli 
rubber ball, and holding it up, smiled in his fit 

It was too much. The little old gentlem 
pushed away his spectacles, cried and sobbed like 
a chifd; while Ben stroked his kind face wilt 
small, trembling hand, trying to comfort 1") 
then drawing the old man’s cheek close 10 bs 
with great difliculty he murmured, 

“Good by, my friend.” 4 

The arm dropped powerless, and the chil 
turned his face away. Closing his eyes, bt " 
asleep; and when the old gentleman took te 
small hand gently in his it was already cold. fo 
little Ben was dead. 


avage 
screamed the boy, 















A WHALING SCENE. 

“Thar she blows!” was sung out from 
masthead of the good ship Laura, of Prout 
town, while cruising in search of whales, 
years since. ‘Thar, again !” continued the 1% 
‘finbacks!” By this time the captain 
hands were on deck. : > 

‘‘Where away?” demanded the captalm © 
voice that made the ship tremble like @ cult 
the presence of a ghost. 

“About two points before the lee be™ 
couple of miles off,” was the reply 

‘All right,” said the captain. ‘* 
Clear away the boats.” j 

There was considerable of a ripple o * 
time, just enough to make a landlubber (0. 
ably seasick, or to make a ship by the Wi" 
about taking the second reef in her tP 
The whales, for there were two of them, an 
ently a cow and a calf, were beaded to ¥!” 
going about three knots through the wate 

“We can cut them off,” said the capt 
dressing the mate, ‘and take them head the 
Now, lower away, boys ;” and down went : 
boats. ‘Pull, my hearties, pull!” he com, 
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there they lay like logs. Ican see the white of 
their eyes; five minutes more, and we're on ‘em. | 
Pull, you lazy sinners, pyll! Don’t you see the 
mate passing you ? He'll be on ’em first. Stretch 
out, my lads! A few more strokes—bend to it) 
like men !” e | 

The whales were now very near the boats, 
about eight or ten fathoms apart, going along 
very leisurely. . 

«‘Now,” cried the captain, addressing the boat- 
steerer, who pulled the bow-oar, ‘‘when you dart, 
be sure of your first iron. Don’t be in a hurry to 
dart two, and miss both. There, peak your oar 
—stand up—hush—she sees the boat—pull, pull, 
—another stroke with all your might—be wild for 
once, my lads—so—way enough.” 

The boat had passed the whale’s head, and was 
almost within ten feet of her side. She saw the 
boat, and seemed to quiver with fear before she 
made a dash to escape. It was too late. The 
boat bounded over the rising wave, and quick as 
lightning the two irons, one after the other, were 
plunged into the whale’s quivering side. 

“Stern hard!” shouted the captain at the top of 
his lungs; but before he could repeat the order 
the whale had breached entirely out of the water, 
and raised a cloud of whitened foam that shrouded 
her from view, and nearly upset the boat. Away 
she dashed to windward—the line literally blazed 
around the loggerhead, and the bloody sea curled 
and foamed over the sides of the boat. 

“Bail, bail, my boys! Peak your oars, and 
now come aft,” said the captain. 

This last order was addressed to the boat- 
steerer, whose duty it now was to steer the boat, 
while the captain went forward to lance the whale. 
After running a mile or two to windward the 
whale hove to, and commenced breaching and 
cutting about with her flukes in all directions, so 
as to render it impossible for the boat to approach 
her. In the meantime the mate had fastened to 
the calf, which ran for shelter to its mother, and 
both lashed the water with uncommon fury. The 
captain approached the whale and darted a lance 
into her, and she, in return, up with her flukes 
and knocked the bottom out of his boat. Of 
course the line was immediately cut, and away 
went the whale to windward, spouting and blow- 
ing like a high pressure engine. No one was 
hurt, the ship picked up the men and the wreck 
of the boat, and the mate killed the calf and se- 
cured it, which made about twenty barrels of oil. 


+> 
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THE SONG OF AUTUMN. 


I have painted the woods, I have kindled the sky, 

I have brightened thé hills with a glance of mine eye; 

Ihave scattered the fruits, I have gathered the corn, 

And now from the earth must her verdure be torn. 
Ye lingering flowers, ye leaves of the spray, 
Isummon ye all—away! away! 








No more from the depth of the grove may be heard 
The joy-burdened song of its fluttering bird; 
I have passed o'er the Sranches that shelter him there, 
And their quivering drapery is shaken to air. 
Ye lingering flowers, ye leaves of the spray, 
Isummon ye all—away! away! 


Plead not, the days are yet sunny and long 


That your hues are still brightening, your fibres still strong; 
To vigor and beauty relentless am I— . 
There is nothing too young or too lovely to die. 

Ye lingering flowers, ye leaves of the spray, 

I summon ye all—away! away! 


And TI call on the winds that repose in the north, 
To send their wild voices in unison forth; 
Let the harp of the tempest be dolefully strung— 
There's a wail to be made, there's a dirge to be sung; 
For the lingering flowers, the leaves of the spray, 
They are doomed, they are dying—away! away! 
Chambers’ Journal. 


THE IDIOT. 


In the Earlswood Asylum there is an idiot who 
can scarcely speak or express himself in any way 
intelligibly, who is yet wonderfully ingenious in 
certain ways. A gentleman who has written an 
account of a visit to the Asylum, writes :— 

“On looking into one of the smaller apartments, 
I saw completed, with guns and everything, a 
splendid model of a man-of-war, complete in every 
part. It seems impossible to believe that the con- 
structor of such a beautiful piece of naval archi- 
tecture in miniature could be an idiot. The same 
remark is often made when his drawings are 
looked at, and his carpenter’s work examined. 
Nevertheless, he is a true idiot, with special pow- 
ers above the common run, yet with defective 
qualities below the least gifted of ordinary men. 
He could ng more regulate the expenditure even 
of a cottage, than a child, nor manage the simplest 
routine of daily life. He speaks most imperfectly, 
cannot write intelligibly, though he can copy writ- 
ing well, and reads badly; but excuses the last 
defect. by muttering, ‘No need read book, when 
can read pictures; pictures best.’ He showed me 
his drawings with the greatest animation of man- 
her, pointing out what he considered the best 
parts, but with so confused an utterance, that I 
could only guess at his meaning. 

“A more singular psychological study could not | 
be found ; it is an almost unparalleled instance of 
unbecility and power; and the latter would never 
have been developed but for this Institution.” 


+> 


DUTCH CALCULATION. 
A Dutchman who keeps a country store in the 
neighborhood of Boston, had ten pieces of calico 
on his shelves when the prices began to advance. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


had gone up again; I hope I may never die if I 
got more thah two pieces for my money! So 
here Iwas. I had ten pieces of calico when I 
started off to sell °em, and here I am now,mit 
only two pieces and no money. Why, I should 
haf been better off, if I had shut up de store, 
keep my calicoes and not sold them at all. 


42> 
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FASHIONABLE TORTURES IN ENGLAND 
EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


In “Mrs. Sherwood’s Autobiography” we find 
an account of the discipline to which she was sub- 
jected in childhood, which we think would not be 
very popular with our young American readers. 
She says: 





It was the fashion then for children to wear iron 
collars round the neck, with a backboard strapped 
over the shoulders. To one of these I was sub- 
jected from my sixth to my thirteenth year. It 
was put on in the morning, and seldom taken off 
till late in the evening; and I generally did all 
my lessons standing in stocks, with this stiff collar 
round my neck. At the same time I had the 
plainest possible food, such as dry bread and cold 
milk. never sat on a chair in my mother’s 
presence. Yet I was a very happy child, and 
when relieved from my collar, I not unseldom 
manifested my delight by starting from our hall 
door, and taking a run for at least half a mile 
through the woods which adjoined our pleasure- 
grounds. 

————__+@9————_—— 

AN authoress speaks of boys—especially ‘‘stuck 
up” boys—of eighteen or twenty, as having ar- 
rived at an ‘‘age of detestability.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





MABEL AND ANNIE. 


Annie came home from school just ready to cry. 

‘*What is the matter?” asked mother. 

‘‘Mabel won't speak to me; she looks away 
every time I look at her,” said Annie. 

Mabel lived in the same street, went the same 
way, and to the same school with Annie, and, of 
course, the little girls were much together. Mrs. 
Brown was glad to have it so, for Annie was a 
timid child and never dared to trust herself. 

‘Why does she treat you so?” asked mother. 

Annie did not know, and could not think, and 
she was much hurt by it. The next day she came 
home with the same sad story. The next day she 
asked to stay at home; and the next, 

‘*Mother,” she said, ‘“‘I am not happy at this 
school. I do not want to go any more ;” and in- 
deed the little girl looked quite pale and misera- 
ble. Mother felt sorry, and thought she would 
tell the teacher, Miss Gray. Miss Gray loved her 
little scholars. Perhaps she could make things 
straight. 

So after school Miss Gray said, 

:**Mabel, my dear, why have you left little 
Annie Brown to go home alone? You used al- 
ways to go together.” 

‘She calls me names, Miss Gray,” said Mabel. 

‘‘How do you know ?” asked the teacher. 

‘Ellen Parker told me.” 

‘‘Ellen,” said Miss Gray, calling her up, ‘‘what 
names does little Annie Brown ¢all Mabel ?” 

Ellen turned very red. 

“TI don’t know, but Ruby said she did,” said 
Ellen. 

“Ruby,” asked the teacher, calling Ruby up, 
‘‘what names does little Annie Brown call Mabel ?” 

“I don’t know, ma’am,” answered Ruby; “I 
did not know she called her any names.” 

‘“‘You told me she did,” cried Ellen, in an 
angry tone. 

‘Never !” cried Ruby. 

“You did,” said Ellen. 

“T never did,” cried Ruby. 

“T think it will be hard to find the names, 
Mabel,” said Miss Gray. ‘‘Annie is very much 
hurt by your treatment of her. Now that you 
find no cause for it, I hope you will tell her your 
mistake, ask her forgiveness and make up.” 

“Yes, Miss Gray,” said Mabel, ‘I am sure I 
feel sorry. I could hardly believe it, but”— she 
stopped, and looked at Ellen. 

Miss Gray sent her away, but kept Ellen for a 
few words more; and I do not doubt she faithfully 
pointed out to her the wickedness of mischicf- 


each other. The spirit of tattling, tale-bearing 
and backbiting is a very bad spirit indeed. It is 
Satan’s spirit. Now I advise you never to speak 
of your little friends unless you can say some- 
thing good of them. Then you will say nothing 
to grieve or wound them.—Child’s Paper. 


TAKING A PEAR. 


A little girl with some others went into a shop 
the other day. A large basket of pears stood by 
the counter. They were nice-looking pears, and 
very little ones. ‘The little girl took one and slid 











He sold out at the old rates, and said he, ‘‘When 
went to the city to buy more, de money dat [| 
get for my ten pieces of calico bought only eight. | 
took my eight pieces home and marked a high! 
profit on ‘em and sold dem fast enough, and when 
dey was all gone I took my money and went to de’ 
city, and, by dunder, it bought only six pieces. | 
Well, tinks I, dis is making money backwards. 
ut I took my six pieces home and put an awful 
big pr | 
money like-smoke. But when I got dem six! 
Pieces sold, 1 took de money [ got for em to de} 
city again, and thought that I would get about, 
welve pieces, but the calicoes had gone up again, | 
ron I got only four’pieces. Well, I. took dem | 
ome, put on a much bigger profit as I did before, 
and thought I makes a heap of money. But when 
got them sold, and went after more, de calicoes 


it into her pocket. ‘Such a little peat won't. be 
missed,” she thought. Perhaps not; but did that 
make it right for her to take it without leave? 
O, no; and conscience soon told her so. She 
went out of the shop with the pear in her pocket, 
but trouble in her heart. The still voice within 
whispered, ‘‘Wrong, wrong, wrong.” She could 
not eat the pear, Thetle and juicy as it was. In 
about half an hour she went back to the shop, and 
laying it on the counter, said to the shopkeeper, 


oft on dem, and now, tinks I, I must make ‘I took this pear; it is your pear; I fetched it | 


back to you.” Her lips quivered as she spoke, 
and before the man-could answer she was gone. 
How glad she was. Now she could hop, skip 
and jump all the way home. 

Little children are liable to do wrong things, 
sometimes without thinking. God knew this, and 
put a ‘‘still small voice” in their souls to remind 


them of what is sinful. This voice is conscience, | 


making. Little girls are too apt to talk about | 


Pe 





IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


a very true and honest friend, under the teaching 
of the Spirit. Obey it, and you will be happy. | 
Disobey it, and O I cannot tell how very, very | 
far you might go in the paths of wickedness and | 
sorrow. . 





It is well known to the Medical Profession that 


| IRON 
—————= 1 is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood. 
| This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 
| properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
| quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re- 
duced, the whole system suifers. The bad blood will irritate the 
heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, will obstruct 
the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
be predisposed to disease. 

It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 








A NEW MAGAZINE 
—For— 


THE YOUNG FOLES. 





Messrs. Ticknor & FIgLps 


Respectfully announce that they will shortly begin the publica- 
tion of a New Mouthly Magazine, entitled 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS; 
An Ulusttated Magazine for Boys and Girls. | 


| TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


| 
Ge SEVERAL OF THE MOST POPULAR AMERICAN | is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF 1BON. 


AND ENGLISH WRITERS HAVE BEEN SECURED AS | 
REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS, AND THE EDITORIAL CON- 
DUCT OF THE MAGAZINE WILL BE IN THE HANDS OF' 
TWO WELL KNOWN AUTHORS. 

A full announcement of the names of the Editors and Con- 
tributors, together with the features of the Magazine, will be 
given in the PROSPECTUS, which will be issued in a few days. 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, PvuBLisuens, 


| 

| 

44—2w 155 Washington Street, Boston. | 
' 





WHAT WILL CURE CHILBLAINS? 


DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
4i—2w 





YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL ALBUM. 


A collection of Choruses, Trios and Duets, originally written 
for Female Voices. Selected and adapted for the use of Acade- | 
mies, Seminaries and Singing Classes. By Charles D. G. Adam, 
Teacher of Music at the Buffalo Female Academy. Including a | 
course of Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios by Rossini. Price $1,50. | 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
4i—lw 277 Washington Street. 








t@" BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, ASTHMA, and all disorders of 
the Throat and Lungs, are relieved by usihg *“‘Brown’s Bron- 
CHIAL TROCHES.” 

“TIT have been afflicted with Bronchitis during the past winter, 
and found no relief until I found your BroncniaL Trocnes. 

C. TL, GARDNER, 
Principal of Rutger’s Female Institute, New York.” 

“Almost instant relief in the distressing labor of breathing pe- 
culiar to A®thma, Rey, A. C. EGGLESTON, New York.” 

“It gives me great pleasure to certify to the efficacy of your 
Bronchial Troches, in an affection of the throat and voice, in- 
duced by public singing. They have suited my case exactly, re- 
lieving my Throat and clearing the voice so that I could sing 
with ease. T. DUCHARME, 

Chorister French Parish Church, Montreal.” 

“When somewhat hoarse from cold or over-exertion in-spublic 
speaking, I have uniformly found Brown's Trocues afford re- 
lief. HENRY WILKES, D. D., 

Pastor of Zion’s Church, Montreal. 

Sold by all dealers in medicines, at 25 cents a box. 44—1m 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


A Good Travelling Companion. 
4—2w 





Tue Very THING FOR THE TIMES,—If there is one thing more 
than another that comes in good time just now, it is the Famiiy 
Dyer CoLors of Howe & Stevens. Their use will save the neces- 
sity for purchasing many a garment, the more particularly among 
the ladies. For a-very trifling expenditure old things may be 
made to look as good as new. These dyes include some thirty or 
more colors, are entirely reliable, and can be used with the small- 
est amount of trouble. The process is very simple, just as the re- 
sult is very certain. They can be used on all sorts of fabrics, and 
when colored, will neither crack, smut, rub off or fade, The de 
mand for them is immense and their use almost universal. 

44—lw 





A UNIVERSAL REMEDY. 


DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
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JUST ISSUED. 
Piacinn . 
We have just published a new set of Juveniles, viz: 
GHORGY’S MENAGERIE. 
BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


OVERS. coos $3,75. 


This is one of the finest set of Books for young children ever 
published, being written in a simple manner, large print and 
finely illustrated. 

Each Book is separate in itself, and gives an account of the fol- 
lowing animals: 


Vol. 1—The Lion. 
Vol, 2—The Elephant. 
Vol. 83—The Camel. 


Vol. 4—The Wolf. 
Vol. 5—The Bear. 
Vol. 6—The Deer. 


Mrs. Leslie's popularity as an author is a guaranty of the books. 
Every family should have them. 


PUBLISHED BY 
GRAVES & YOUNG, 





5—3w 24 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
KENNEDYW’S 
SALT-RHEU™M 
OINTMENT 


CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES, 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the PERSIAN PLANT, 


KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GRowTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful lucuriages and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain “2 any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 

reparation. : 
. It will perfeetly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
uickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 


permanent dark glossy a ‘ance. ‘ 
ie. will Remove all Dondray? keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and. Soft. 
It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOS? PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 
IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 


Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Boston Agents— WEEKS & nt 


Cliff Street, New York. 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 


A New Discovery in Medicine, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 


that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
blood with its * 


ViTaL PRINCIPLE OR LIFE ELEMENT, IRON. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 


Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 


Tue Peruvian Syrup 


Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 


Tue Peruvian Syrup 


Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take. 


Tue Peruvian Syrup 


Cures Chronic Diarrhoea and all Skin Diseases. 


Tue Peruvian Syrup 


| Builds up the broken-down constitution. 


Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Ts an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. 
Tue Pervvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked briin, 

Pamphlets contaming certificates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE to any address. 

We select a few of the names to show the character of the tes- 
timonials : 
















Rey. John Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Rey. Warren Burton, Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
Key. Arthur B. Fuller, 8S. H. Kendall, M. D , 
Rev. Gurdon Robins, W. R. Chisholm, M, b., 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, Francis Dana, M. D., 
Rev, T, Starr King, Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., Abraham Wendell, M. L., 
Rev. Jos. H, Clinch, A, A. Hayes, M. D., 

Kev. Abm, Jackson, J. RR. Chilton, M. D., 

Rev. J. Pearson, Jr., H. E. Kinney, M. D., 
Rev. Henry Upham, dohn E. Williams, Esq., 
Kev. 8. H. Riddel, Thomas A, Dexter, Esq., 
Rey. P. C. Headley, Thomas C, Amory, Esq.. 


Rev. John W. Olmstead, Hon, Peter Harvey. 


G2 There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL. Jt has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and in- 
valids cannot reasenably hesitate to give it @ trial. 

FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 


And by ail Druggists. i-~eowly 





THE ASSORTMENT OF 
Youths’ and Boys’ Overcoats, Jackets, 
Pants, Sacks and Polka Suits, 
AT THE OLD STAND, 
No. 2O Winter Street, 
Is now very large and complete. 


The Custom Department is under the direction of Mr. E. W. 
RICHARDSON, well-known in this city, and Gentlemen, Youth 
or Boys can depend upon receiving garments in the best style of 


he art. 
the art J. WALTER READ, PROPRIETOR. 
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TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSE, &c. 


Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the ex- 
clusive use of MEDICAL and DENTAL Professions, we have al- 
ways in store, at lowest prices, a great variety of the following 
articles suited to the wants of the great public: 


TRUSSES. 


White's Sprina LEveER Truss, and every desirable style of 
the best patterns. Also, 


SPINAL AND ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER- 
BRACES, ELASTIC HOSE, 


For varicose veins, swollen or weak joints. Of Elastic Hose we 
have several grades of Silk and Cotton, at corresponding prices. 
Directions for measurement for Hose and Trusses forwarded 
when requested. Also, SyrinGes of every description, Breast 
Pumps, Hearing Trumpets, Conversation Tubes, and Auricles tor 
the Deaf. CrO?TcHss of best patterns, Kubber Urinals to wear on 
the person day and night, for males and females, Galvanic Bat- 
teries, &c. CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
13 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Manufacturers and importers. 40—iineop 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Doctor KENNEDY, OF Roxsury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMELE. 


2 bottles are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach. . 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of crysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 botties are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum, 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

1 to 8 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 
bowels. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief im such an excru- 
ciating disease. 

By following the directions in the pamphlet around each bottle, 
and by a judicious a pics of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken r is perfectly and permanently cured. Manu- 
factured by DONALD NNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 





bury, Mass. 1. 
For sale by all Druggists. 14—lyis 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








|eight-rail fence without laying hands thereon. 
| We then looked back, and the cow was standing 
| where we left the earth and committed ourself 
ito the air, looking more astonished than angry. 
| The old servant was at the other side of the pen, 
~ | with one hand on the fence and the other on his 
Terms of the Companion. | stomach, bent almost to the ground in a fit of 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOSTON, NOVEMBER 3, 1864. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and| laughter. Straightening himself up and gather- 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. | 
When payment is delayed beyond the com-| 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar | 


and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. | 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Almost every young person has read ‘‘Robin- | 
gon Crusoe.” The facts which served as a founda- | 
tion to that romance are these: In the year 1708 | 
a vessel owned by the Britisk government touched 
at the island of Juan Fernandez. They found 
here a solitary man, clothed in goat skins, who 
scemed almost as savage as the wild beasts them- 
selves. He had forgotten how to talk, from long 
disuse, but at length recovered his speech, and 
related his history as follows : 


My name is Alexander Selkirk. I was born at 
Largo, in the province of Fife, in Scotland. I 
was bred to the sea, and was once left on this 
island in consequence of a dispute on board, which 
occurred between me and the captain. 

Capt. Stradling was well acquainted with the | 
nature of the island. He had left two sailors 
there once before, who remained there six months, 
until the return of the vessel. 

As the ship pushed off, leaving me alone, I 
made various signs and signals, hoping that the | 
captain would repent of his cruelty, but in vain. 

I considered myself then as a hundred times 
more unfortunate than those who abandoned me ; 
but I was mistaken; for not long afterwards the 
vessel was overtaken by a tempest, in which 
nearly all on board perished. 

Dnring my stay in Juan. Fernandez I have often 
seen ships pass; but none ever stopped except 
two. With what joy did I behold once more 
some of my own species! But how miserably 
was I mistaken in my hopes! These men were 
Spaniards, with whom we were at war. Upon 
hearing my history they refused to take me on 
board their ship, and fired at me, obliging me to 
retreat into the woods, where I climbed up a tree 
an awaited their departure as anxiously as I had 
betvre looked for their arrival. 

Capt. Stradling had allowed me nothing but 
my clothes, my bed, my gun, a pound of powder, 
some tobacco, a hatchet, a knife, and a kettle. 
During the first few days I could not rouse myself 
from the deepest melancholy, from which I was 
only awakened at last by the necessity of provid- 
ing for my sustenance. 

[ began by constructing two little huts of stakes 
and twigs covered with goat-skins, in one of which 
I proposed to sleep, and the other was to be my 
kitchen, 

I was fortunate enough to strike a light which 
was useful to cook my food. I was in want of 
something with which to catch some fish, of which 
there was a great abundance; but I was able to 
obtain in their stead great numbers of crabs. 

Ibut these would not do forever. I was at a 
loss how to procure any other food. My powder 
was all gone, and I had no dog to follow the 
goats. But necessity is the mother of invention. 
T chased the goats myself, and soon became so 
agile and switt of foot as to be able to catch 
enough for all my wants. I have killed as many 
ay five hundred, and marked as many more on 
the ear. 

{This account has since been verified. Ad- 
miral Anson’s fleet, thirty-three years afterwards, 
found in Juan Fernandez an old goat whose ear 
was marked as Alexander Selkirk described. ] 

Custom taught me to live without bread or salt. 
I found some excellent turnips, sown by the crew 
of some ship, and covering several acres of 
ground, 

My clothes,and my shoes wore out very soon; 
but my feet became so hardened by long exercise 
over briars and stones, that I suffered no incon- 
venience from going barefoot. When I got over 
my grief, I amused myself by cutting my name 
on the trees. Some cats, escaped from the ves- 
sel, had multiplied prodigiously, and gave me a 
great deal of trouble. I tamed some cats by 
feeding them, and thus succeeded in diminishing 
this difliculty. 

I made myself ¢ jacket and cap of goat-skin, 
sewed together with bits of skin for thread, and a 
nail for a needle. In this manner I lived for sev- 
eral years, when at last one day I perceived the 
English flag, and by the large fire which I lighted, 
I succeeded in attracting the attention of the ves- 
sel which came to my deliverance. 


a 
ACTIVE FOR AN OLD MAN. 

Judge Love, the humorous editor of the Wire 
Grass Reporter, attempted to investigate the 
cause, nature and effect of the cattle disease, 
which was making fearful ravages among the deer 
and cows. He relates his experience as follows: 


ing breath, he exclaimed, 

‘It’s pretty certain, master, you aint gittin’ old 
yit!” and he bowed himself again in cavhinatory 
paroxysm. Not seeing any thing particularly 
funny in the transaction ourself, and feeling in- 
disposed to pursue our investigations in regard to 
the cattle epidemic, we left the place. If it 
should be our misfortune to lose any more of our 
stock we would as soon lose that cow as any 
other. ¢ 








VARIETY. 





A FUNNY OCCURRENCE. 
The Troy Zimes tells the following : 


Day before yesterday a thrifty citizen of West 
Troy, desirous to please his better half and prop- 
erly adorn his residence, purchased a twenty-five 
dollar mirror. He concluded to carry it home 
himself, and not trust its transmission to the care- 
lessness of a porter. With tired muscle and 
ouring sweat, he arrived on the St. Charles 
Iotel corner. The ferry boat had not reached 
the slip, and the owner of the mirror was thirsty 

therefore the mirror was placed against the 
hotel stoop, on the sidewalk, and a small boy 
asked to watch it, while its owner stepped into 
the St. Charles bar to get ‘‘a drink.” At this un- 
lucky moment a large billy goat which enjoys the 
freedom of the city, and is familiar to all the resi- 
dents in that vicinity for his ‘‘bucking” powers, 
came leisurely along the sidewalk. The small 
boy in charge of the mirror fled at the sight of 
him, in serious apprehension of being ‘‘bucked.” 
The goat kept on his career until he caught sight 
of another goat reflected on the polished surface 
of the glass. He then stepped back some dozen 
feet, gave three or four preliminary shakes of the 
head, and rushed on his shadowy adversary with 
a, power of ‘buck” which of all the animal king- 
dom the goat alone possesses. The glass was 
shattered in a spray of fragments, and the goat 
went through the back of the mirror up to his 
head and shoulders. Whether the goat was more 
astonished at the utter demolition of his opponent, 
or the owner of the mirror at his unexpected ‘loss, 
is one of the problems yet unsolved. 


+> 
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NO CHANCE FOR HIM. 


Once on a time a French doctor came to Damas- 
cus to seek his fortune. When he saw the luxu- 
rious vegetation, he said: 

‘‘This is the place for me—plenty of fever.” 

And then on seeing the abundance of water, he 
said, 

‘‘More fever—no place like Damascus.” 

When he entered the town he asked the people: 

‘‘What is this building ?” 

**A bath.” 

**And what is that building 2” 

“A bath.” 

‘«*And that other building ?” 

“*A bath.” 

“QO! exclaimed the 
taken. 
my mouth, 





hysician, “I was mis- 
These baths will take the bread out of 
I must seek fever practice elsewhere.” 


4 
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OLD JACK, THE SAGACIOUS HORSE. 


There is a very curious account of a horse 
whose name was Jack, given in ‘‘Smiles’ Lives of 
Engineers.” This horse worked hard. Almost 
the whole of the stone required for Waterloo 
Bridge, London, was drawn by him. He was a 
most sensible animal, and a great favorite with all 
the workmen employed in building the bridge. 
His driver was, generally speaking, a steady and 
trustworthy man, though rather too fond of a 

lass of ale. As the railway along which the 
stone was drawn passed in front of the public- 
| house door, the horse and truck were usually 
pulled up while Tom entered for his glass. On 
one occasion he stayed so long that ‘‘Old Jack” 
became impatient, poked his head into the open 
door, and taking his master’s coat collar between 
his teeth, though in a gentle sort of manner, 
pulled him out from the midst of his companions, 
and thus forced him to resume his day’s work. 
Did he not teach his master a good lesson P—Eng- 
lish Paper. 
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WHY BEES WORK IN THE DARKE. 


The movements of these active and intelligent 
little insects, as they have been interpreted by 
science, are full of interest and instruction. The 
form of the cell of the honeycomb was discovered 
by mathematicians to be that which most perfectly 
combined capacity and strength. Chemistry has 
recently discovered that the action of light upon 
honey fresh from the comb, which is a clear yel- 
low syrup, with no trace of solid sugar in it, 
causes it gradually to crystallize, until it becomes 
a solid lump of sugar. This is the reason why 








A faithful old servant gave information that a 
fine cow belonging to us was affected, and gave it 
as his opinion that it was murrain, and not the 
black tongue, although her mouth s¢emed to be a 
little sore. He asked us to go down and examine 
the beast, which we accordingly proceeded to do. 
We went into the pen, and passed along by the 
side of the cow, giving a casual scrutiny as we 

assed, intending to make a stand in front of her 
ior a few moments. Just as we got before her 


she threw up her head, looked wildly at us for a| of 


few seconds, and then, with a snort, a lowered 
head, and elevated tail, made at us. We ’bout- 


faced instantly, and marched through the pen at 
the rate of about a inile a minute, and cleared an| and she was every evening obliged to deliver a 


bees work in darkness, and why they are so care- 
| ful to obscure the glass windows which are some- 
times placed in their hives. If light were allowed 
;access to their cells, the syrup would become 
|more or less solid, sealing up the cells and de- 
stroying the inmates. 
—_——__+o+ —___ 
“THANK YOU, BOYS, THANK YOU.” 
A correspondent relates the following : 


Miss Fanny S——, a maiden lady in the town 

N., was very much annoyed, in her lonely 
home, by the practical jokes of rude boys, who 
delighted in pestering the poor little old maid. 
Her doorbell was rung, her windows cracked, 








sound scolding for the trouble they gave her. 
One night they brought from a wood-pile several 
heavy logs and placed them against her door, in a 
way which they thought would cause them to fall 
inwards, and either hurt or frighten her. She 
had watched them unseen from the window; and 
when they rang the bell, she reached out a stick 
with which she opened the latch; then, instantly 
securing all the logs for her own burning, she 
went back and opened the window, calling out: 

‘Thank you, boys, thank you! Do that again, 
will you?” 


~ 





For the Companion. 


THE COLOR-BEARER’S RETURN. 
In a snug New England cottage where golden sunbeams stray, 
Gather about the cheerful fire three little ones, at play. 
For marbles, kites, and tops, and balls, just now they have no 
room, 
But all the play of soldiers is, and ‘“‘when father will come home.” 
In summer-time, from morn till eve, the banner floated high, 
The “Stars and Stripes” from the latticed porch, where bees went 
humming by. 
And in the garden, down the walk, and by the “well-curb sweep,” 
Trotted in daily weariness three pairs of little feet. 
Far down the road, and round the hill, these merry, bright-eyed 
boys 
Played out in mimic soldier-life their childish griefs and joys; 
And the mother looked at the “‘single-file," and wept as they 
marched along, 
The “Stars and Stripes” in their baby hands, on their baby-lips 
the song! 
But ‘tis winter now, and far o'er the hills sweeps the chilling 
snow and sleet, é 
And the kitchen must be the marching-ground for these sturdy 
little feet! 
By the fireplace old, and of style antique, 
Sits grandma,” mending for these small feet; 
The “red, white and blue” hath a place even there— 
In basket of osier, by “‘grandma’s™ chair. 
And the sock for the soldier, just done to the heel, 
Hangs “handy” near by, on the old spinning-wheel; 
‘Tis the last of the dozen, ‘twill soon be complete, 
Full of comfort and warmth for the weary feet. 
By the morning's dawn must they all be astir, 
And cooking and packing all day; 
Send a knapsack at night, with these treasures of love, 
To the brave one so far, far away! 
And “grandma” dozes, as leaning back, her glasses off the while, 
She dreams of her noble soldier-boy, that he’s leaping over the 
stile! ‘ 
The little ones nestle at ‘mother's knee” with a sober, serious air, 
For her eyeg, are full of unshed tears; on her lips there rests a 
prayer; 
The shadows lengthen, and flickering lights from the ample 
hearth-place old 
Reveal to the wondering group a form who ‘ta march on them 
has stole!" 
Haste, shut to the doors! and draw in the blinds! all strangers 
should bid them adieu, 
For the furlough reads, that again in three weeks he must march 
with the “red, white and blue.” 
es 


GLOVE MANUFACTURE. 


The best gloves in the country are made in 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut. These gloves are of various kinds, 
mostly made from deer, goat and sheepskins, the 
deerskins from South America and our own West- 
ern territories, the goatskins from South Amer- 
ica, the West Indies, Mexico and the Sandwich 
Islands, and the sheepskins from England and 
the Cape of Good Hope. The skin of the Eng- 
jish sheep is finer and more durable than ours, 
but the species known as the Cape sheep has a 
skin of a fibre so fine and elastic as closely to re- 
semble kid, and capable of rivalling that elegant 
article, for which it is often sold. 

BUTTER. 


It is not certain whether or not the ancients 
were acquainted with this substance. It is said 
that the Romans understood the art of making 
butter; but that they employed it only as an oint- 
ment in their baths, or for medical purposes; and 
never as food. It was customary among them to 
take a certain proportion of oil with food, as is 
done in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the South of 
France, at the present day. Butter on bread, in- 
stead of kitchen grease, is mentioned as being in- 
troduced into England in the time of Edward IV. 
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A BOX WITHOUT KEYS. 


A German locksmith has a plan for making 
strong boxes without keys. Inside the box is 
placed a clock work, the hand of which the owner 
places to the hour and minute when he wants aé- 
cess to the box. The clock work begins to move 
as soon as the lid is shut, and opens the lock 
from the inside at the moment which the hand of 
the clock indicates. ‘Time, dependent upon the 
owner, is the key to the lock—a key which can 
neither be stolen from him nor imitated. 


+> 


Rev. Wi11im Jay was once preaching at 
Wotton, when he noticed some of his congrega- 
tion asleep. Pausing, he said, ‘“‘I have heard 
that the miller could sleep when the mill is going, 
but if it stops it awakens him. [I'll try this 
method,” and so sat down. He soon had an 
aroused audience. 


Here is a Quaker toast that has a thought in it: 
“This is me and mine to thee and thine. I 
wish, when thou and thine come to see me and 
mine, that ffe and mine will treat thee and thine 
as kindly as thee and thine have treated me and 
mine.” : Lad 
“Bor if I yee my money in the Savings 
Bank,” inquired one of the newly arrived, ‘“‘when 
can I draw it out again?” 
«<O,” responded his Hibernian friend, ‘‘sure, 
an’ if you put it in to-day, you can get it out 
again to-morrow, by giving a fortnight’s notice.” 


Ons of the Sandwich Island judges is named 
li. “But,” says an exchan Fat ‘‘whether it 
ronounced Big-I-little-1, Double-I, Eye-Eye, 
My Eyes, nobody knows.” 
An old lady in Newburyport refused to touch a 


copy of the Traveller containing the President's 
message, because the President had had the small 
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PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale ig 


the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, te 


supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depeis fo, 
theirexclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpog} 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pye- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beaunfy) 
glossy appearance. It never fails , 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIRzg. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing aloxe 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautily and re- 
fresh the Hair,rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart. 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes al] dandrug 

and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. 1t will prevent the 
Hair from falling vut, and is the most economical and valuabis 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZY LOBALSAMU™M. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, 
5l—lyp 





BRYENT’S 
GREAT RADIATING FURNACE, 


With Joslin’s Patent Regulator attached, makes the most perfect 
Heating Apparatus ever introduced; it insures a saving of at 
least Zo per cent. in fuel. Manufactured and for sale by 


42—5w W. BRYENT, 14 Scuoou Srreer, 





TO ARMY SUTLERS. 
One most important addition to your stock in trade is 

PERRY DAVIS’ PALN KILLER. 
It is known and appreciated by men in all ranks in life, and it 
will be more appreciated by the volunteer, who is exposed to dis- 
ease of all kinds. It will cure his sore throat, his colic, his 
scratches or bruises, his diarrhea, his cough, and wiil be hia 
friend in time of sutlering and pain. Keep a supply, Mr. “Sut- 
ler,’ and the soldier will bless you. It is sold by all wholesale 
druggists. 


Price 35c, 75¢ and $1,50 per bottle. 43—2w (24) 





FALL AND WINTER 
CLOTHING. 





We arenow exhibiting our stock of 
Men’s and Boys’ Winter Clothing, 


Comprising every variety of style and material, adapted to the 
taste and meaus of aii classes of purchasers. 
DRESS FROCKS, 
DRESS SACKS, 
ENGLISH WALKING COATS. 
SACK OVERCOATS, 
PALETOT OVERCOATS, 
SURTOUTS, 
PANTALOONS, VESTS, 
Together with the usual variety of 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 
Most of our Goods were purchased before the late extreme ad- 
vance, and our whole stock will be offered at 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
at prices decidedly favorable to purchasers. 





GEO. W. SIMMONS & CoO., 


4l—4w 32 and 34 North Street, Boston. 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $35. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MakING Monzy with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 pet 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send tor a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 

15—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED OcT. 13, 1863.) 

A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 
BLACK, 7 . 
BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, . 
DARK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWN, 

CLARET BROWN, LIGHT BROWN 
SNUFF BROWN, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scart, 
Dresses, Kibbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel. 


CHERRY, 
CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, 
DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB DARK GREEN, 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREE, 
MAGENTA. 


For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
the same dye. ‘The process is simple, and any one can use the 
dye with perfect success. Directions in English, F. 
German, iuside of each package. 


MAIZE, 
MAROON, PURPLE, 
ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLATE, _ 
PLNK, SALMON. SOLFERINO, 
SARLET, VIOLET, 
LEATHER. 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with many 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on = 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—10 cents. 


ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 
260 Broapway, Bostos. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 2m 
a 
—————— 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED 70 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectart 
anism, No Controversy. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.25 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,50 will invariably be charged if payment is not made st @¢ 
commencement of the subscription year. 





pox, and she was afraid she should catch it. 


Bouxp VoLumas, Puiczs $1,235. 
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